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Introduction 



The teachings of Master Chuang are concerned with 
religious Taoism, a movement which began during the 
Han dynasty (the second century b.c. to the second 
century a.d.) in China and continues to flourish in the 
present. Taoism is an esoteric religion; that is, it has a 
body of secret teachings meant for the highly trained 
specialist, as well as a body of common doctrines meant 
for the men and women of China’s cities and villages. 
The two doctrines are complementary, fulfilling rather 
than contradicting each other. The esoteric aspect of 
religious Taoism proposes a method for purifying and 
emptying the inner man, in preparation for mystical 
contemplation. The purpose of the meditative ritual of 
the Taoist is to bring about union with the transcendent, 
ultimate Tao of the Wu-wei. After winning salvation for 
himself, the Taoist master turns to help all men and 
women attain union with the Tao, either through medi- 
tative ritual in the present life or funeral ritual for those 
who die without attaining union. The exoteric or ordi- 
nary aspect of religious Taoism teaches the yin-yang 
five-element cosmology, the basis of the faith of China’s 
masses. 

Though Taoists built great monasteries, known as Kuan, 
for men or women to lead lives of austere celibacy, they 
also took up the duties of ordinary citizens, lived by the 
firesides of China’s cities and villages, married, and bore 
children. Meditating in private, they also came forth to 
play the role of ritual expert in China’s popular religion, 
when called upon by their fellow villagers. Many of the 
village Taoists were literati, trained in the classics and 
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expert in literary composition. The texts of the Lao-tzu 
and the Chuang-tzu were their daily companions. 

It must be said in the very beginning, however, that 
religious Taoism and philosophic Taoism are not iden- 
tical. There are today many modern scholars, expert in 
explaining the Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu, who are rightfully 
opposed to identifying religious Taoism with the teach- 
ings of these two early Taoist works. The Taoist priest 
too would assert that there are many philosophers and 
scholars who would qualify as Tao-chia (scholarly experts 
in Taoism) but not as Tao-chiao (experts in religious 
Taoism). To the religious Taoist, the Lao-tzu and the 
Chuang-tzu are basic texts used to teach novices the first 
steps of religious perfection. After novices are given a set 
of five, eight, or ten vows to observe, they are immediately 
given copies of the Lao-tzu and the Chuang-tzu to study 
and follow as a guide for daily living. 

Young Taoists are taught that they must be humble, 
unassuming, and selfless, uninterested in the wealth, fame, 
or social advancement of the literati or the merchant . 1 
They are told that they may never use their marvelous 
powers over nature for anything but the good of man. 
A heterodox Taoist is one who uses black magic for the 
detriment of man. An orthodox Taoist works solely for 
good while personally practicing the teachings of the 
Lao-tzu and the Chuang-tzu. It is specifically this latter 
work which is used to teach young Taoists the secrets of 
mystic prayer. The first seven chapters, known as the 
Chuang-tzu Nei-p hen are considered essential to the train- 
ing of a novice in contemplation . 2 As early as the fifth 
century A.D. the Taoists developed a ritual meditation 
based on the words made famous by the early chapters of 
the Chuang-tzu, the “fast of the heart” (Hsin-chai) and 
the notion that the Tao abides only in the heart or mind 
that has been made empty. 

If the training of a Taoist in contemplative prayer is 
rigorous and exacting, the role he or she (for both men 
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and women can become Taoists) must perform is self- 
effacing and demanding. The religious Taoist is at the 
beck and call of the common man at any hour. In the 
manner of a spiritual mandarin, the Taoist acts as a media- 
tor between the invisible world of the spirits who govern 
nature and the visible world of men. From a family or 
temple altar purified by offerings of sweet incense, wine, 
fruit, and flowers, he ascends to the highest heavens to ask 
blessing for the community of men and women around 
him. He composes lengthy literary documents to the 
spirits who control nature, regulating the seasons and 
blessing crops and children. He descends into the darkness 
of hell (adopted from Buddhism) to free the souls of the 
deceased members of the community from the bureau- 
cratic punishments inflicted by politicians eternally 
damned. 

In his role as expert in China’s popular religion, “the 
faith of the masses,” the Taoist appears as a proponent of 
the yin-yang five-element theory of the cosmos, a philo- 
sophy worked out after the writing of the Chuang-tzu and 
the Lao-tzu and now an essential part of religious Taoism. 
Thus the exoteric or public doctrines of religious Taoism 
are seen to derive from a common body of knowledge 
known to all, and the Taoist is the expert and theologian 
of Chinese popular religion. He acts as teacher and coun- 
selor for the masses, while maintaining in private the 
esoteric and secret meditations and rituals of his own inner 
meditation. 

Religious Taoism is a newly recognized field of research 
among China experts. Only in recent years has it been 
thought worthy of study by university professors and 
scholars of Chinese religions. The neglect can be partially 
ascribed to the secrecy with which the Taoists maintained 
their esoteric doctrines. The Taoist Canon, a massive 
collection of works in 1,120 volumes, was not available 
for scholarly study until modern times. The present edi- 
tion of the Taoist Canon was commissioned during the 
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reign of the Ming dynasty Emperor Cheng-t’ung, 1436- 
1450. About 1447, 1,057 volumes were printed by wood- 
block. During the reign of the late Ming Emperor Wan-li 
(1473-1620) a 63-volume supplement was added to the 
Canon, about 1607. It was not until 1924-1926 that a 
modern photo-offset edition of the Canon was printed by 
the Commercial Press in Shanghai and made available to 
some of the larger scholarly libraries in the West. Finally 
in 1962, the I-wen Press in Taipei produced an inexpensive 
photocopy edition of the Canon, which is now found 
in almost every major university library where Chinese 
studies are taught. Thus even the possibility of studying 
religious Taoism is very recent. 

A second problem in studying religious Taoism was 
and is the antipathy felt by many Chinese scholars toward 
Taoism and even Buddhism; the overwhelming majority 
of scholarly endeavour both in China and the West has 
been concerned with the intellectual and moral teachings 
of Confucianism. Since the men who wrote Chinese his- 
tory were for the most part (at least publicly) Confucian, 
the Taoist was always relegated (with women) to the last 
place in the biographies of famous people in the dynastic 
histories. This is not, of course, to deny the Taoists’ pro- 
found influence at the Chinese court, nor that of their 
Buddhist confreres. Nevertheless the Confucian literati 
felt politically compelled to maintain their hegemony as 
leaders in the courts of the imperial Chinese government. 
Eternally on the watch lest the separation of church and 
state be broken by an emperor who overindulged his 
religious interests at the expense of good government, 
the Confucians believed that the balance of powers that 
maintained China in stability through so many millennia 
was dependent on keeping the Confucian mandarin on 
the top, and the Buddhist and Taoist toward the bottom, 
of the political and social pyramid. In modern times, 
however, especially after the famous May 4 movement 
in 1918, many Chinese intellectuals have consciously re- 
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jected the entire past in favor of the scientific moderniza- 
tion necessary to maintain China’s greatness. 

Finally, Taoists and their role in Chinese popular reli- 
gion have been brought to the attention of the West by 
social scientists (ethnographers and anthropologists) in the 
field of Chinese religion and society. Where the historian 
and the humanist were overwhelmed by the abundance 
of written materials describing the literate Confucian past, 
the social scientist found the Taoist visibly active in the 
villages and cities of the Chinese present. Whether in 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Penang, or Singapore, even in 
Honolulu City, Hawaii, the role of the Taoist was clearly 
evident in the practice of festival, burial, and temple and 
home ritual. 

Many of the problems in interpreting the newly avail- 
able Taoist Canon were solved by field work with Taoist 
priests, who could explain and punctuate passages in- 
soluble to the scholar unfamiliar with esoteric Taoist 
terminology. The Taoists not only knew how to explain 
the Canon, but had manuals in their libraries far more 
explicit than the materials found in the printed Ming 
dynasty version. By studying with a Taoist priest, it was 
possible not only to give meaning to the seemingly 
haphazard order of the 1,120 volumes of the Canon, but 
to find supplementary materials that had not been previ- 
ously published or were in clearer form than the printed 
sources. 

To illustrate, one need only take a cursory glance at the 
Ming dynasty Taoist Canon. 3 Traditionally, the canon 
has been divided into seven sections, the first three Tung, 
or arcana, which were described by Lu Hsiu-ching, who 
died in 471, and the four Fu, or supplements, which were 
added shortly after. The Three Arcana are called the (1) 
Tung-chen Pu, or arcana of the realized immortal, (2) 
Tung-hsiian Pu, or arcana of the mysterious, and (3) 
Tung-shen Pu, or arcana of the spirits. The first, Tung- 
chen section of the Canon is supposed to contain the 
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teachings of the elite Taoist monastic group, the Shang- 
ch’ing (Highest Purity) sect, founded in 370 atop Mao 
Shan (Mt. Mao) in Kiangsu province, central China. The 
second, Tung-hsiian section of the Canon contains the 
texts of the Ling-pao order, the popular ritual-oriented 
Taoists of third and fourth century China, who created 
the great liturgies of renewal and burial. The third, Tung- 
shen section of the Canon is named after a manual used 
by the former Ling-pao Taoists, that is, the San-huang 
Wen, the Writ of the Three Emperors. But it also contains 
the teachings of the third early group of Taoists, the 
Meng-wei (Heavenly Master) sect. 

Each of the first three sections of the Canon is divided 
into twelve subsections : 



1. Pen-wen 

2. Shen-fu 

3. Yu-chiieh 

4. Ling-t’u 

5. P’u-lu 

6. Chieh-lii 

7. Wei-yi 

8. Fang-fa 

9. Chung-shu 

10. Chi-chuan 

11. Tsan-sung 

12. Piao-tsou 



basic doctrines and writings 
talismanic charms for commanding 
spirits 

esoteric secrets and rubrical directions 
spiritual charts and maps, illustrations 
lists of spirits’ names and titles 
vows and rules for the initiate 
liturgies of renewal and burial 
shorter rites of magic, cures, and 
blessings 

miscellaneous magic and incantations 
biographies of famous Taoists 
hymns and medodies 
documents, memorials, and rescripts 



The last four sections of the Canon, or the Szu-fu sup- 
porting passages, are not divided into twelve subsections 
as are the Three Arcana above. The four supplements not 
only contain ritual, which adds to the materials of the 
first three sections of the Canon, but also include books of 
alchemy, breath control, Taoist philosophy, and diction- 
aries of Taoist lore. 
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The fourth section of the Canon is called the T’ai-hsiian 
Pu, or the section of the Great Mystery. It is said to support 
the first arcanum, the Tung-chen Pu; that is, it supple- 
ments the teachings of the first great monastic sect, the 
Mao Shan Highest Purity order. The fifth part of the 
Canon, the T’ai-p’ing Pu, or Great Peace, is supposed to 
supplement the second arcanum, the Tung-hsiian Pu, the 
teachings of the Ling-pao order. The sixth section of the 
Canon called T’ai-ch’ing Pu, or the Great Purity, is sup- 
posed to support the third arcanum, the Tung-shen Pu. 
Finally, the seventh and last section of the Canon is the 
repository of the teachings and holdings of the Heavenly 
Master sect, the Cheng-i or Orthodox One order of 
antiquity. 

Here in schematic form is the structure of the Canon : 




Having established a theoretical structure for the Canon, 
the Taoists of the Ming dynasty seem to have brought 
their documents to the Cheng-t’ung emperor in such 
haphazard order that the imperial court as well as the 
Confucian scholars were totally confused about which 
documents belonged in each of the seven categories. Thus, 
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one would expect to find the major documents and teach- 
ings of the contemplative Mao Shan order in the first 
section of the Canon. But instead, one finds at the very 
beginning of the Pen-wen, or basic teachings, of the first 
section, the basic document and teachings of the Ling-pao 
order in the Ling-pao Wu-liang Tu-jen Shang-p’in Miao- 
ching, with a commentary in sixty-one chapters. Next, 
one finds the Ta-tung Chen-ching, one of the basic texts of 
the Mao Shan Shang-ch’ing sect, immediately followed 
by two documents taken almost bodily from the Buddhist 
Canon, the Hai-k ’ung Chih-tsang and the Pen-hsing Ching. 
Also in the first section are found the basic doctrines of 
the various thunder magic sects that are the Taoist counter- 
parts to the vajrayana of tantric Buddhism, the manual of 
interior alchemy known as Yin-fu Ching, more texts and 
commentaries of the Tu-jen Ching, commentaries on the 
I-ching ( Book of Changes) — texts and documents which in 
fact cover almost every aspect of religious Taoism. 

In the second section of the Canon, which should have 
been exclusively devoted to the Ling-pao tradition, one 
finds the basic texts of the first, Tung-chen section, the 
Yellow Court Canon, and the magnificent work of the 
ninth master of Mao Shan, the Teng-chen Yin-chueh of 
T’ao Hung-ching. The great liturgical sections of the 
Tung-hsiian Pu do actually contain the rituals of the 
Ling-pao order, including the beautiful chiao festivals of 
renewal and the chai Yellow Registers for burial. In the 
third section of the Canon, the Tung-shen Pu, the San- 
huang Wen, or Writ of the Three Emperors, is the remnant 
of a strange text, a cryptic document mentioned first in 
the apocryphal texts of early Han China. The San-huang 
Wen was suppressed during the T’ang dynasty for certain 
excesses in its use by Taoist monks and nuns. Since the 
text obviously belonged to the Ling-pao sect of Taoist 
practitioners, its use to name the third section of the Canon 
points to the central role played by Ling-pao Taoists from 
the very beginning in the formation of the Canon. The 
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third Tung-shen section contains commentaries on the 
Lao-tzu and the Chuang-tzu, the registers and rituals of 
the Heavenly Master sect, and documents deriving from 
the military Pole Star sect from Wu-tang Shan in Hupei 
province. 

The eclectic nature of the canon can be further seen in 
the four supplements. The fourth, T’ai-hsiian Pu, does 
indeed contain one of the basic documents of the first 
monastic order, the famous Chen Kao. Along with this 
document, which supports and supplements the teachings 
of the first Mao Shan monastic order, are texts of internal 
alchemy, a grand encyclopedia of Taoist lore (the Seven 
Cloud Tally Box), and texts of alchemy. The fifth, T’ai- 
p’ing Pu, further supports the second, Ling-pao section of 
the Canon with the basic T’ai-p’ing Ching, the Canon of 
the Great Peace. Also in the fifth section of the Canon is 
one of the earliest and most valuable of the canonical 
texts, the Wu-shang Pi-yao. This partially incomplete text 
can be safely dated to the sixth century, and its teachings 
figure prominently in the doctrines of Master Chuang, 
as explained in the main body of the present work. The 
sixth and shortest section of the Canon contains the T’ai- 
shang Kan-ying P’ien, a morality treatise widely used in 
China’s popular religion, and the works of the most 
famous Taoist philosophers. 

The seventh and last section of the Canon is named 
after the Orthodox One, or Cheng-i sect. Known from 
the earliest times as the Heavenly Master sect as well as 
the Meng-wei (Auspicious Alliance) order, the twenty- 
four basic registers or Lu which identify the Taoist of the 
Cheng-i order are found in clear and explicit form in this 
last section of the Canon . 4 The Cheng-i section, in fact, 
represents the holdings of the Heavenly Masters, the 
successors of the first Heavenly Master Chang Tao-ling 
in the southern headquarters of orthodox Taoism at 
Dragon-Tiger Mountain (Lung-hu Shan) in the province 
of Kiangsi. Commissioned by the imperial government 
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from Sung times to give licenses of ordination to local 
Taoist priests, the Heavenly Master at Dragon-Tiger 
Mountain kept in his possession the main books and para- 
phernalia of the various Taoist orders of south China 
whose members came to the sacred mountain to be li- 
censed. Thus one finds in the seventh section of the Canon 
the registers of the Meng-wei order, the Ling-pao order, 
the Pole Star sect, the various Thunder Magic sects, and 
the ubiquitous Shen-hsiao sect of the Sung dynasty char- 
latan Lin Ling-su. 

To the lay reader unfamiliar with the complexities of 
the Taoist Canon or the various sects and orders of reli- 
gious Taoists, the above brief description is both confusing 
and brusque. The introduction of Master Chuang, in 
chapter I of this work, will bring order into the seeming 
confusion. In fact, the first three early Taoist movements 
are clearly defined in Master Chuang’s teaching. Though 
called by various names, a marvelous doctrinal unity was 
preserved by all the early Taoist groups until the middle 
of the Sung dynasty. The attempts to pull away from 
orthodoxy or to separate from the mainstream of Taoist 
tradition were curbed by the Heavenly Masters through 
their right to grant official licenses of ordination. As seen 
in the documents of Master Chuang and as will be ex- 
plained in chapter 5, the various sects of Taoists are 
carefully graded. The status and rank of a Taoist at the 
time of ordination is awarded according to conformity 
to the teachings of the Heavenly Masters. In an ordination 
manual used by the Heavenly Masters at Dragon-Tiger 
Mountain from the mid-Sung dynasty (ca. 1120) until the 
present, the grades of ordination are : 

Grade one : Knowledge of the teachings 

and meditations of the Mao 
Shan Shang-ch’ing sect, the 
Yellow Court Canon. 
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Grades two and three : 



Grades four and five : 



Grades six and seven : 



Knowledge of the teachings 
and meditations of the Ch’ing- 
wei, Thunder Magic, sect (tan- 
tric Taoism). 

Knowledge of the rituals of 
the orthodox Meng-wei sect, 
the twenty-four registers of 
the Heavenly Masters. 
Knowledge of the rituals of 
the Ling-pao sect, the fourteen 
registers of popular Taoism. 5 



The manual further indicates the kinds of Taoists, that 
is, the sects and orders of Taoists, who come to Dragon- 
Tiger Mountain for ordination. For each of the orders, 
the Heavenly Master provides teachings and instructions 
in their own sect and in its proper doctrines. Thus if a 
Taoist from the highly rigorous monastic order known 
as the Ch’iian-chen sect approaches the Heavenly Master, 
the integrity of his own order and its practices are main- 
tained. But the rank at ordination will be given according 
to the monk’s knowledge of the above registers or doc- 
trines. There are of course almost a hundred local sects 
and orders of Taoist men and women who approach the 
Heavenly Master for documents of ordination. The main 
sects are : 



1 . The Mao Shan Shang-ch’ing sect, the basic doctrines 
of which are to be found in the Yellow Court Canon. 
Meditations of mystical union are the specialty of 
this order, based on the writings of the Chuang-tzu. 

2. The Hua Shan Ch’ing-wei, or Thunder Magic, sect 
from west China. The powerful exorcism and puri- 
fication rituals of this order are used to oppose evil 
black magic. 

3. The military Pole Star sect from Wu-tang Shan in 
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Hupei province. The use of Kung-fu bodily exer- 
cises, military prowess involving spirits as well as 
weapons, and Pole Star magic are proper to this 
early order. 

4. The orthodox Heavenly Master Cheng-i sect, also 
called Auspicious Alliance Meng-wei sect, with 
headquarters at Lung-hu Shan in Kiangsi province. 
The Taoists who belong to the order but live by the 
firesides of village and city China call themselves 
Jade Pavilion (Yu Fu) Taoists as a sort of identifying 
secret title. 

5 . The popular Shen-hsiao order founded by Lin Ling- 
su during the reign of the Sung Emperor Hui-tsung, 
ca. 1 1 16, in central and south China. The Taoists of 
this sect were at first considered heterodox, propo- 
nents of a kind of black magic for harming people. 
But according to tradition, they were drawn back 
into orthodoxy by learning of Thunder Magic from 
the famous thirtieth generation Heavenly Master. 
To all of the minor local Taoists coming to Lung-hu 
Shan for ordination, the Heavenly Master awarded 
a license and gave instructions in this form of late 
Sung dynasty Taoism. 

The teachings of Master Chuang deal with the above 
themes in an intimate and lively fashion. Trained from 
youth in the secrets of Meng-wei orthodox Taoism as 
well as in the elite exorcisms of the powerful Ch’ing-wei 
Thunder Magic, Master Chuang imparts in the following 
pages the secrets of esoteric religious Taoism. In chapter 1, 
the sources of Chuang’s teachings are traced to the 
beginnings of religious Taoism. A brief but fairly complete 
history of the origins of religious Taoism and its develop- 
ment into the Sung dynasty is given. In chapter 2, the 
history of the transmission of Chuang’s teachings from 
mainland China to Taiwan is recounted from local 
archives and from sources found in Chuang’s extensive 
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library. In chapter 3 , the role of Chuang in the community, 
his effect on his neighbors, and the respect engendered 
by his battle against evil and prayers for public blessing 
are described. The first three chapters comprise part 1 
of the book and define Master Chuang and his role in 
society. 

Part II, chapters 4 through 6, deals with the teachings 
of Master Chuang in detail. Chapter 4 describes the 
terrifying Tao of the Left, the black magic of the Six Chia 
spirits, attributed to Mao Shan in Kiangsu. Chapter 5 
gives a general description of the Tao of the Right, the 
beautiful rituals of orthodox Taoism. The second part 
of the chapter teaches the method of performing one of 
the earliest meditations of orthodox Meng-wei Taoism, 
the Fa-lu rite of mandala building. Chapter 6 describes 
the rites of tantric Taoism, the famous Five Thunder 
method, which became popular during the Sung dynasty. 
The ability to perform thunder magic is highly prized 
by the orthodox Taoists and a high rank at ordination 
is awarded for the mastery of its secrets. Thunder magic 
is used to counteract the harmful black magic described 
in chapter 4. As has been observed, the term orthodoxy 
is applied to Taoists who spend their lives in doing good 
for their fellow men and women of the Chinese com- 
munity and who follow the texts and rubrics of classical 
canonical Taoism descending from antiquity. Heterodoxy 
describes Taoists who practice harmful black magic to 
the detriment or harm of others. But from the viewpoint 
of an outsider, a marvelous unity is seen to exist among 
Taoists. In spite of the diversity of sects and rubrics, the 
mystic experience of unity with the transcendent Tao and 
the power over nature resulting from such a union draw 
all Taoists together in a camaraderie transcending sec- 
tarian difference. “Yu Tao hoi” (to be joined as one with 
the Tao) is the Taoist key to ecumenism. 
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Master Chuang 




i. Historical Origins 



Introduction 

Master Chuang is a Taoist of the Heavenly Master sect 
who lives in modern north Taiwan, an island whose 
people often seem more interested in the industrial present 
than in the past glories of traditional China. His teachings 
are concerned with classical religious Taoism, a system 
of beliefs that originated in the first half of the second 
century a.d. and has continued to evolve, grow, and 
proliferate until the present. To Master Chuang the 
historical origins of his religious beliefs are a matter of 
faith, unshaken by the opinions of historians. 1 

To Master Chuang, religious Taoism was indisputably 
established by Chang Tao-ling, the first Heavenly 
Master who founded the Orthodox One, or Heavenly 
Master, sect about a.d. 142, toward the end of the Han 
dynasty. The basic doctrines of Chang Tao-ling con- 
cerned the twenty-four Auspicious Alliance registers, or 
lists of spirits by names and descriptions, that the Taoists 
of his order were empowered to summon and command. 2 
Master Chuang also owes a deep sense of allegiance to 
the Mao Shan Highest Purity order, a meditative sect 
founded in the fourth century near Nanking in the central 
province of Kiangsu. To this order is ascribed the difficult 
text known as the Yellow Court Canon, used by Chuang 
as a manual for meditation. 3 Next in the honor and 
prestige associated with its magic is the tantric Taoist 
order called Ch’ing-wei, or sometimes the Heavenly 
Pivot sect. Chuang puts its origins in the T’ang dynasty 
and associates it with the famous western peak, Hua 
Shan. 4 Directly after the Ch’ing-wei sect Chuang ranks 
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the Pole Star (Big Dipper) or Pei-chi Taoists, the famous 
military Kung-fu experts associated with Wu-tang Shan 
in the province of Hupei . 5 His own Cheng-i Meng-wei 
(Orthodox One-Auspicious Alliance) sect is ranked 
fourth, after the three monastic centers mentioned above. 

In fifth place, Chuang puts the Shen-hsiao order, a 
Sung dynasty sect that began in Fukien, the province of 
orgin for the majority of Taiwan’s Chinese population. 
For two reasons, the Shen-hsiao sect is not as respectable 
as the first four orders. First, says Chuang, its rituals are a 
“ministry of imitation,” weak replicas of the stately 
orthodox rituals of the earlier orders. They lack the 
meditations of inner alchemy that are essential to the 
traditional orthodox orders . 6 Second, its Taoists some- 
times practice black magic to harm men or women of 
the community and thus some of its practices are classified 
as hsieh, or heterodox . 7 The Shen-hsiao order was, 
however, brought under the wings of orthodoxy. Its 
beneficent rites are now a part of the repertory of the 
Heavenly Master, who grants licenses of ordination in 
its rituals, along with those of the higher four orders . 8 

Chuang is not unaware of the monastic Ch’iian-chen 
order or the other great Taoist movements of Chinese 
history. His own master, Lin Hsiu-mei, was a devout 
practitioner of the meditations of Ch’uan-chen Taoism . 9 
The teachings professed by Chuang are most intimately 
related to the first four doctrines mentioned above, that is, 
the Mao Shan Yellow Court Canon, the Ch’ing-wei 
tantric rites, the Pole Star (Big Dipper) Kung-fu exercises, 
and the stately rites of renewal and burial of the Orthodox 
One-Heavenly Master sect. The doctrines of these sects 
are Chuang ’s rightful inheritance . 10 

Though there have been a number of excellent treatises 
published in Japanese and Chinese within the last two 
decades on the history and the doctrines of religious 
Taoism, there has been very little published in western 
languages and no overall work. The brief overview of 
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Taoist history given here is meant only to acquaint the 
reader with some of the names, movements, and historical 
origins of topics to be discussed by Master Chuang. All 
the sources are in either Japanese or Chinese; many are 
from the cryptic Taoist Canon itself, a source that is 
certainly not critical. Its biographies are, in fact, hagio- 
graphic and filled with pious legend. My outline is 
therefore a first attempt to list the origins of the teachings 
of Master Chuang. 



1 . The First Taoists (The Ch’in and early Han period, 
220 B.C.-24 A.D.) 

Though religious Taoism did not begin as an organized 
movement until the declining years of the Han dynasty, 
that is, the second century a.d., historians agree that the 
court magicians, or fang-shih, of the early Han dynasty 
and the violent years which preceded the Han (ca. 221 
B.c.) were the precursors of the first Taoists. 11 The 
infamous Ch’in Shih Huang-ti, the man who united 
China under a strict military rule and called himself the 
First Emperor, spent his declining years in search of 
Taoist formulae for longevity. He died on a trip to the 
eastern coast of China, and his body was spirited back 
to the capital, bringing about the fall of the Ch’in and 
the rise of the Han. 12 

Legend says that Liu Pang, who founded the Han 
empire in a.d. 206, was assisted to victory by the magic 
of a Taoist named Chang Liang. 13 Chang used a talismanic 
manual received from Lao-tzu, who appeared in the 
guise of “the Duke of the Yellow Stone.” The founder 
of Heavenly Master sect Taoism at the end of the Han 
period, Chang Tao-ling, was said to be the eighth 
generation descendant of Chang Liang. 14 The sixth 
emperor of the Han dynasty, Wu-ti, or the military 
emperor, surrounded himself with fang-shih (court 
magicians) and established state cults to Huang-ti, Hou- 
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t’u, and T’ai-yi, spirits worshipped in later religious 
Taoism. 15 Both court ritual and popular religious 
practices during the Han dynasty helped to form and to 
influence religious Taoism at the end of the Han period. 

Chinese and Japanese historians point to the importance 
of a strange and little studied apocryphal literature, the 
Ku-wei Shu, in the formation of early religious Taoism. 16 
The Wei apocrypha were popular during the reign of 
the usurper Wang Mang, who ruled from a.d. 9 to 23, 
in the middle of the Han period. The emperor Kuang 
Wu-ti, who restored the Han dynasty in 25, used the 
Wei Apocrypha and especially the Ho-t’u , or magic 
chart of the river, to justify his rule. 17 During the later 
Han period the Ho-t’u and its sister chart, the Lo-shu 
(writings that came out of the Lo River on the back of 
a turtle), became an accepted branch of scholarly study. 
Their use is frequently mentioned in the Hou Han Shu, 
the history of the later Han dynasty. 18 During the Sui 
dynasty (589-618), however, the Wei apocrypha were 
condemned and their connection with religious Taoism 
was forgotten. 19 

It is useful to examine briefly some of the Wei apocryphal 
texts to see how much of religious Taoism was in fact 
drawn from these popular sources. The important early 
Taoist text, the San-huang Wen, or Writ of the Three 
Emperors, is mentioned in the Wei apocrypha. 20 The 
fragmentary texts remaining from this collection are not 
consistent in describing who the Three Emperors were. 
They are sometimes said to be Fu Hsi, the heavenly 
emperor; Nii Kua (the wife of Fu Hsi), the earthly 
emperor; and Shen Nung, the emperor of mankind. In 
another text the heavenly emperor is called Fu Hsi, the 
earthly emperor is Shen Nung, and the emperor of man 
is Huang-ti. 21 The three emperors are described as 
having twelve heads, eleven heads, and nine heads, 
respectively, but the term “head” is interpreted as a 
single ruler in a dynastic succession of emperors. Thus 
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the Heavenly Emperor was a dynastic reign of twelve 
kings, the earthly emperor a series of eleven kings, and 
the emperor of humanity a series of nine kings. The 
Writ of the Three Emperors was assumed into the texts of 
religious Taoism, and the connections with the Wei 
apocrypha forgotten . 22 

A second central theme of religious Taoism is the 
worship of the five heavenly rulers, Wu-ti. The five 
emperors are taken to be personifications of the primordial 
stuff of the cosmos, the five movers or five elements. 
The doctrine is taken from the yin-yang five-element 
cosmology, and is found in adapted form as a part of 
court ritual in the Ytieh-ling, or Monthly Commands 
chapter, of the Book of Rites . 23 Chang Tao-ling, the 
founder of Heavenly Master sect Taoism, is said to have 
used the Monthly Commands chapter in forming his 
sect in west China. The later texts of religious Taoism 
found in the Canon show that the names given to the five 
heavenly emperors coincide with the esoteric titles found 
in the Wei apocrypha; that is, the Taoist texts are similar 
to rituals found in the classical Book of Rites, with names 
taken from the Wei apocryphal texts . 24 

One of the central documents of religious Taoism, the 
Ling-pao Five Talismans, is also cryptically mentioned in 
the apocryphal Ho-t’u texts . 25 The apocryphal texts 
themselves do not explicitly state that the Five Talismans 
are a Ho-t’u. The following story, relating how the Ho-t’u 
was given to Yu the Great as a talismanic means to control 
the floods , 26 is changed in later Taoist legends to say 
that the Ling-pao Five Talismans were given to Yii to 
use in controlling the flooding waters, in the same textual 
context. 

In the story, the Ho-t’u is described as a talismanic 
chart painted in red characters on a green background. 
It depicts the course of the Yellow River, beginning at 
Mount K’un-lun and flowing to the sea. At each of the 
great curves in the river a star in the heavens controls the 
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water for a thousand li. The river flows consecutively in 
the five directions, east, south, center, west, and north, 
finally emptying into the P’o Sea in the east. The person 
who possesses the chart can control the flow of the river, 
the stars, and the elements. When the Ho-t'u is revealed, 
it is always brought out of the Yellow River by a spirit 
horse or dragon. Phoenixes are seen in the royal temple, 
and vapors of five colored lights come forth from the 
river. The spirit of the Yellow River who announces the 
chart is described as having a man’s head and a fish’s 
body. 27 

The three^ ancient rulers — Yao, Shun, and Yu — are 
each given a Ho-t’u which enables them to establish a 
successful rule. Yii uses the magic chart to control the 
floods and, when finished with the powerful talismans, 
he is told to bury them atop Mao Shan in Kiangsu. 28 
Thus there can be seen in the mid-Han period a definite 
association between the later center for Taoist legerdemain 
and the apocryphal descriptions of the Ho-t’u. The Ho-t’u 
is called a chen-wen, realized or true writ, the name used 
exclusively by later Taoists to describe the Ling-pao 
talismans. 29 

Abruptly the apocryphal text shifts to the evil King 
Ho-lii of the kingdom of Wu. In search of a magic means 
to conquer the kingdoms of Yiieh and Ch’u, Ho-lii 
climbs Mao Shan to find the chen-wen talismans. There 
he encounters master Lung-wei and commands him to 
go into the secret recesses of the mountain and bring out 
the true writs. The text states explicitly that there are 
174 characters (tzu) in the writ. 30 Master Lung-wei 
complies, but King Ho-lii cannot understand the text. 
The king takes it to Confucius and tells a lie, saying that 
a red bird brought it. 31 Confucius is not fooled, and 
quotes a rhyme sung by the children of the western sea : 

The King of Wu went out one day 
To see a cloud filled lake. 

He met old master Lung-wei 
Who lived upon a peak. 
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Climbing up north Mao Shan 
He came upon a cave. 

There was built a secret room 
The writs of Yu to save. 

The heavenly rulers great writs 
Are forbidden to narrate ; 

He who would receive them 
Six hundred years must wait. 

He who takes them out by force 
Will ruin his own kingdom. 

The myth and the poem are found in four different 
sources, one a fragmentary historical text called the 
Yueh-chiieh Shu ( The Demise of the Yiieh Kingdom ), 32 one 
from the Buddhist Canon, and two from the Taoist 
Canon. 33 The most interesting of these later references is 
the diatribe against Taoism quoted by the T’ang dynasty 
Buddhist Hsiian Yi in the Chen-cheng Lun . 34 In this 
T’ang dynasty text, the Buddhist master laughs at the 
notion that the Ling-pao Five Talismans are a source of 
blessing. If possession of the famous Taoist charms is so 
efficacious, the Buddhist says, why did they cause the 
fall of the kingdom of Wu? 35 

It is apparent, therefore, that the association of the 
Ling-pao Five Talismans of the Taoists with the Ho-t’u 
of the apocryphal texts was still made in the T’ang period, 
even after the apocrypha and the Ho-t’u were condemned 
during the preceding Sui period. The Introduction to the 
Ling-pao Five Talismans , 36 a very early text in the Canon, 
also recounts the story of Ho-lti. The writer refers to the 
Ho-t’u, specifically, when recalling the story. On the final 
page of the Taoist canonical text, the Ling-pao basic 
sources are said to be : 

1. The hidden secret talismans of the Ho-t’u ; 

2. The Lo-shu found on the carapace of the flying turtle ; 

3. The P’ing-heng, or seven stars of the dipper. 37 

Both the Ho-t’u and the Lo-shu, therefore, along with the 
Pole Star and the rituals surrounding its central place in 
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the northern heavens, were considered to be predecessors 
of Taoist Ling-pao liturgy. 38 

The influences of Han dynasty religious practices on 
religious Taoism go far beyond the few examples cited 
in the preceding pages. Scholars who have studied the 
period agree that the popular conjurers (chou) and their 
charges, the possessed wu mediums of feudal China 
who also figure prominently in the religion of the Han, 
became associated with a branch of religious Taoism. 39 
But the use of possessed mediums in popular ritual is not 
admitted by the orthodox Heavenly Master sect pro- 
fessed by Master Chuang. The two professions — that of 
the stately, literary, orthodox Taoist, and that of the 
frenzied possessed medium — were distinguished by two 
separate ministries almost from the beginning of religious 
Taoism. 40 In modern times, the possessed mediums and 
the Taoists who control them are called Redhead — that is, 
they belong to a branch of Taoists and a style of ministry 
called Redhead in popular usage. 41 The Taoists who do 
not employ medium possession and who follow the strict 
canonical rules, literary documents, and meditations 
of ritual alchemy are called Blackhead. A distinction 
between the literary and the military, elite and popular 
religious Taoism seems to have been made in the very 
beginning, 42 as can be seen from an examination of the 
two earliest Taoist movements. 



2. The Beginning of Religious Taoism (The Later 
Han and three Kingdoms Period, a.d. 25-264) 

The first saintly man associated with the founding of 
religious Taoism is the semi-legendary Yii Chi, a mystic 
and visionary who was born in the area known as Lang 
Yeh in the province of Shantung, northeast China. 
Perhaps during the reign of the Shun-ti emperor (126- 
145), Yii Chi was visited by spirits while standing by a 
river near a place called Ch’ii-yang. 43 The spirits gave 
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him a book, called the T’ai-p’ing Ch’ing-ling Shu, The 
Great Peace Book of Pure Commands. It had 170 chapters 
and its doctrines consisted of texts taken from the Yin- 
yang Five Element theory of the Cosmos, the sayings of 
the Fang-shih or Tao-shih of the mid Han period, and 
a new method for commanding spirits to bring blessings 
and cure illness. 44 According to the message of Yii Chi’s 
prophetic book, heaven had forgotten the principles of 
yin and yang, thus losing the Tao. Earth had lost the 
proper functioning of yin and yang, and was experiencing 
natural diasters. The rulers and ministers of state had 
neglected the proper balance of yin and yang and were not 
acting according to the seasons and ways of nature ; they 
were in danger of losing the succession of rule. The loyal 
minister Hsiang K’ai, whose biography is found in 
chapter 60 of the later Han dynasty history, was concerned 
enough to bring the book to the court of Huan-ti (who 
reigned 147-168). 45 But Huan-ti put the prophetic book 
aside, not realizing that within two decades it would fall 
into the hands of the Taoist rebel Chang Chiao, leader 
of the Great Peace movement, also known as the Yellow 
Turban rebellion. 46 

There is no doubt of the deep and lasting influence of 
Yii Chi’s book on the formation of religious Taoism. 
Besides being the basic manual of the Yellow Turban 
rebels, it also influenced Chang Tao-ling, the founder of 
the orthodox Heavenly Master sect; Ko Hsiian, who is 
later credited with forming the Ling-pao sect; and the 
founders of the third early order known as Mao Shan. 47 
Though the origins of the three early Taoist movements 
are shrouded in legend, as is the authorship of the T'ai- 
ping Canon, the doctrines attributed to Yii Chi are still 
found in religious Taoism. The present text of the Great 
Peace Canon has only 119 chapters and many obvious 
lacunae. It is found at the head of the fifth section of the 
Taoist Canon, and is used as a title for the entire section, 
as supporting the doctrines of the Ling-pao Canon. 48 
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The second great holy man and mystic to whom the 
founding of religious Taoism is attributed is the first 
Heavenly Master Chang Ling, known also as Chang 
Tao-ling. 49 Chang was born in the state of P’ei, on the 
northwest corner of Kiangsu province and the border 
of Anhwei. Two very sparse accounts of his life are 
found in the dynastic histories, the first in the biographical 
section of the Wei history, the second in the Hou Han Shu 
History of the Later Han . 50 In these biased Confucian 
sources, Chang is said to move from his home in Kiangsu 
to Szechuan province in west China, in search of formulae 
of longevity, inner alchemy, and macrobiotic practise. 
While in Szechuan, he composed Taoist books 51 that 
led the people astray. All those converted to the sect were 
made to pay five bushels of rice. The Confucian historians 
gave them the derisive name, “Five Bushels of Rice 
thieves.” 52 

Chang Tao-ling flourished after the time of Yu Chi, 
during the years of the Shun-ti reign (126-145). The 
earliest accounts of his doctrines speak of the composition 
of twenty-four books of talismanic writings (fu-shu) 53 
and the dividing of his theocratic kingdom into twenty- 
four chih or administrative districts, with a chi-chiu, or 
grand libationer, at head of each division. 54 The Yiieh-ling 
chapter of the Book of Rites and the Ling-pao Five Talismans 
were used to compose his liturgies. 55 Finally, Chang was 
credited with creating a ritual which characterizes his 
sect and its successors until the present day. Documents 
were composed after the model of memorials and rescripts 
of the imperial court. The documents were addressed to 
the rulers of the three realms — heaven, earth, and 
underworld — to cure illness and win blessings for the 
people. 56 

A third biography of Chang Ling is found in the 
Canon. 57 This account may be modeled on a work 
missing from the Ming-dynasty Taoist Canon, the 
Shen-hsien Chuan, attributed to the third- and fourth- 
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century eccentric, Ko Hung . 58 The Ming dynasty version 
relates that Chang Tao-ling was a student of the classics 
when young. He became enamored of the doctrines of 
longevity in the works of the alchemists, and depleted 
his family’s fortunes in searching for life-prolonging 
macrobiotic formulae. He is said to have discovered the 
“Nine tripods of the Yellow Emperor for preparing the 
elixir of life,” but in the process, he became so poor that 
he had to till the soil and herd cattle for his livelihood. 

It was then brought to Chang Tao-ling ’s attention 
that in the kingdom of Shu (Szechuan) lived a simple 
and good people who were easy to convert. Chang 
immediately gathered some of his followers and went 
there. He took up residence on the slopes of the mountain 
where the ku-bird sings (Mount Ku-ming). A host of 
heavenly spirits appeared and revealed to him a doctrine 
by which the sick could be cured and the land governed 
in a kind of communal theocracy. It was probably at 
this time that the book of the twenty-four registers was 
written. Converts flocked to the new religion and their 
contributions supported Chang’s alchemical experiments. 
He was soon able to concoct a formula for longevity, 
which led to immediate dissolution (death) and im- 
mortality. Reminiscent of the accounts of the Boddhisat- 
tva in Mahayana Buddhism, Chang drank only half of 
the potion, thus remaining behind to preach his new 
doctrines of salvation. After consuming the portion of 
the drink, Chang was able to be in two locations at once. 
Visitors and disciples often saw the master rowing a 
boat on the lake in front of his retreat while speaking to 
visitors in the guest pavilion. 

The rituals by which Chang governed the villages of 
Szechuan were expanded by his grandson and successor 
Chang Lu, whom many scholars feel to be the first 
systematic organizer of Taoism in West China. Classical 
sources were used to reconstruct a theocratic kingdom 
from the ruins of the decaying Han empire . 59 Taxes 
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were levied, roads repaired, marshes drained, and crops 
increased. Portions of the grain crops were stored for the 
poor and the weary traveler. People who committed 
public offenses were made to confess their sins publicly 
and to repair a section of a road in penance. If Ko Hung’s 
account is to be trusted, the early Taoists appear as men 
of learning and intellectual attainment, trained in chemical 
experiment and classical learning. Their intent was to 
found a golden age in the provinces of the floundering 
Han empire. As Professor Rolf Stein has observed in a 
masterful article on Taoist movements at the end of the 
Han, the political divisions of Chang Tao-ling’s twenty- 
four spiritual bishoprics were not unlike the well- 
functioning village leadership of an earlier Han local 
administrative system. 60 The leaders of early Heavenly 
Master sect Taoism were indeed the elite of provincial 
society. 

The writings of Yu Chi, as mentioned above, were also 
the basis of a second popular but ill-fated Taoist movement 
that was to meet a bloody end. In the eastern provinces 
of China a man named Chang Chiao (no relationship 
to Chang in the west) founded a sect based on the T’ai- 
p'ing Ching, the Way of the Great Peace, of Yii Chi. 61 
Chang Chiao’s brand of Taoism, similar in many respects 
to the Five Bushels of Rice sect in the west, was different 
in one important aspect. The followers of Chang Chiao 
were considered by late Han officials to be rebels intent 
on overthrowing the court of Han and setting up a new 
kingdom of Huang-lao (Huang-ti and Lao-tzu, or, 
according to some commentators, Lao-tzu as Emperor). 
According to the teachings of Chang Chiao, the Blue 
Heavens (the religion and rule of Han) were dead, and 
the Yellow Heaven (the era of the Great Peace rebels) 
was soon to be established. The beginning of a new sixty 
year cycle, that is, the Chia-tzu year, a.d. 184, would see 
the establishment of the new peace. But instead, in a quick 
and savage reprisal, mandarin, martial commander, and 
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court arose to obliterate the leader and his converts. The 
Way of the Great Peace ended in the massacre of its 
leaders and their myriad followers. Taoism would there- 
after be a spiritual rather than a political movement in 
Chinese history. The Way of the Great Peace was renamed 
the Yellow Turban Rebellion for the color of the 
kerchiefs that Chang Chiao’s troops wore to their 
death . 62 

In the official dynastic histories, the sparse details and 
certain common features may make the original Taoist 
movements seem almost identical. Closer scrutiny, how- 
ever, shows that the two were in fact distinct, separated 
not only by the plains of east China and the hilly country 
of the west but by two distinct styles of religious ritual, 
some of which still distinguish Taoist sects today . 63 Thus, 
both the Great Peace movement in the east and the 
Heavenly Master sect in the west worshipped Taoist 
divinities. But while the eastern group simply honored 
Huang-lao (The Yellow, or Imperial Lao-tzu), the west 
required a specific devotional reading of the Lao-tzu 
Tao-te Ching for membership in the sect. Both movements 
set up religious theocracies, but the eastern Great Peace 
movement divided China’s eight central and eastern prov- 
inces into thirty-six commanderies with a general at the 
head of each. The Heavenly Master Taoists in the west 
divided their kingdom into twenty-four bishoprics, each 
led by a grand libationer. A group of elders, “surveyors of 
merit,” were put in charge of local village administration. 
The system, as has been noted, resembled Han local ad- 
ministration in its age of prosperity. 

Both sects considered sickness and disaster to be caused 
by sinful acts. The Great Peace movement required its 
penitents to meditate on their sins in “Pure Rooms,” 
while the Heavenly Master sect developed a ritual of 
repentance. The devout were made to write out their sins 
on three documents; the one for the heavens was burned, 
the one for the earth was buried, and the one for the 
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underworld was dropped in the water. Thus one sees a 
definite literary, scholarly spirit in the Heavenly Master 
sect and a military, popular, almost heterodox bent to 
the way of the Great Peace. The Great Peace movement 
clashed openly with the civil government and ended in a 
bloody conflagration; the grandson of Chang Tao-ling, 
Chang Lu, surrendered his territories to the conquering 
forces of Ts’ao Ts’ao and the Wei kingdom in the north. 
He was rewarded with a noble rank, and his theocratic 
kingdom continues until the present. Thus the two move- 
ments can be distinguished by the tendency of their ritual 
and political activities: the one military and the other 
literary in religious intent . 64 

It is interesting to note a further difference in the color 
symbolism of the two movements. The three basic colors 
of the meditative system attributed to Chang Tao-ling 
are black (hsiian), yellow (huang), and white (pai ). 65 
Black, the color of the sky just before dawn or the winter 
solstice before the rebirth of yang in the cosmos, is the 
color of the deities of the heavens, the symbol of primor- 
dial breath within the microcosm of man. Yellow is the 
color of earth, of gold, and of the spirit within the center 
of the microcosm in man. White is the color of the late 
afternoon, of the watery underworld, and of the seminal 
essence in the lower parts of man . 66 The T'ai-p’ing Ching 
of Yu Chi, on the other hand, takes a different view of 
the basic colors. Blue-green is made the color of yin, or 
north, and red the color of yang, or south. The two 
systems are not contradictory but complementary, as the 
military and the literary were meant to complement each 
other in the visible imperial system . 67 The Chen Kao, a 
compilation of the basic texts of the Mao Shan order in 
the sixth century by T’ao Hung-ching (see below), ecu- 
menically uses both the colors of the T’ai-p’ing Ching and 
the colors of the Heavenly Master order for its symbols . 68 
It is also interesting that the common people often classify 
Taoists who are literary, classical, or orthodox as Black 
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and those who are military, popular, or exorcist- or cure- 
oriented as Red. Most important for our present purposes, 
however, is to note that the two traditions were present 
from the very beginning of religious Taoism. 69 

The temporal kingdom of Chang Tao-ling was surren- 
dered by his grandson in the year 215, a few years before 
the final fall of Han and the establishment of the short-lived 
Kingdom of Wei. By the year 317 and the publication of 
Ko Hung’s Pao-p’u-tzu (He Who Embraces Simplicity), the 
main themes in religious Taoism had been established, and 
the books later expanded into the Canon were already 
known, if only in nuclear form. 70 Thus in the valuable 
bibliography of books possessed by Ko Hung, there is 
mentioned the Yellow Court Canon, which will become 
the basic text of the Mao Shan monastic order, and the 
Tu-jen Ching and the Ling-pao Five Talismans, which are 
central to the Ling-pao order. Surprisingly, the Meng-wei 
or Auspicious Alliance registers of the Heavenly Master 
sect are not mentioned although we know from other 
sources that they were already extant. 71 The formation 
of a first Taoist Canon was completed by 471, a hundred 
and fifty years after Ko Hung’s publication of the Pao- 
p’u-tzu. 



3. The Formation of the First Taoist Canon 
(The North-South Period, a.d. 265-581) 

There is no doubt that the coming of Buddhism to China 
during the Han dynasty and its widespread acceptance 
during the north-south period (265-581) had a profound 
influence on the formation of religious Taoism. Perhaps 
two of the deepest impressions were in the emphasis 
Taoism came to place on burial ritual and the notion of 
universal salvation. That man should be involved in the 
care of all souls, not only in the rites for his own ancestors, 
was a revolutionary thought in the history of Chinese 
religious expression. Somehow between the sparse ac- 
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counts of the Han and Wei dynasty histories and the 
gathering of the first Taoist Canon before the death of 
Lu Hsiu-ching in 477, 72 a magnificent ritual of cosmic 
renewal (Chiao) and communal rites for the dead (Chai) 
were worked out in something like first draft form. 73 
Through a combination of ancient court ritual from the 
Book of Rites , 74 Buddhist canons of merit and repentance 
as in the Avalambana (Chinese: Yu-lan-p’en), and the litur- 
gies of the early Taoist popular movements, an esoteric 
ritual was created and universally accepted as basic to all 
Taoist orders by the end of the fifth and beginning of the 
sixth centuries. Three different expressions of these rituals 
were incorporated into the first Canon, called the San-tung 
or the Three Arcana by its compiler, Lu Hsiu-ching. 75 

The first of the arcana, the Tung-chen Pu, or the arcana 
of the realized immortal, supposedly evolved around a 
group of literati-mystics atop Mao Shan in the province 
of Kiangsu. The sect was called the Shang-ch’ing move- 
ment, that is, the Highest Pure order. Its organization was 
monastic in spirit and the first Taoist monasteries of the 
sect were established atop the several peaks of the Mao 
Shan range, which is near the modern city of Nanking in 
central China. 76 The second arcana, the Tung-hsuan Pu, 
arcana of the mysterious, derived from a variety of sources, 
including the classic rituals of the Book of Rites and the 
early Han dynasty Wei apocrypha. The collectanea, con- 
taining the varied Ling-pao scriptures, became the basis 
for the later magnificent liturgies of the Tung-hsuan section 
of the Canon. The third arcana, Tung-shen Pu (arcana of 
the spirits), became the repository for the Three Emperors 
Writ and the spirit-summoning methods on Fa-lu of the 
early Heavenly Master sect, among many other materials 
found in its pages. All Taoists were required to learn the 
Fa-lu and Ch’u-kuan rites for summoning spirits, a medi- 
tation used at the beginning of orthodox ritual from the 
formative period until the present. The formation of the 
canon is seen in the diagram opposite. 77 
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Referring to the diagram, the three traditions are seen 
to flow almost as a single entity into the final form of the 
Canon. It is possible that the Shang-ch’ing sect through 
its semi-legendary lady founder may have been closely 
allied in its origins to the third Meng-wei tradition, as will 
be suggested in the following pages . 82 Furthermore, the 
basic rite of the Meng-wei tradition, the fa-lu, is used by 
all three traditions as an introduction to orthodox ritual . 83 
The Taoist sects of the three formative centuries were thus 
separated more in space than in doctrine or practice. 

The first of the traditions, the monastic Shang-ch’ing 
(Mao Shan) order has received by far the most attention 
from historians, undoubtedly because of the high social 
standing of the literati-scholars who were converts to its 
meditative practises. The Meng-wei tradition has received 
the least historical attention, and piecing together its 
earliest roots is indeed difficult. The tension between the 
refined scholar who practises inner alchemy for self- 
perfection and the demand of the masses for popular 
salvational liturgy runs like a major theme through the 
long history of Taoism. Until the Sui dynasty, an elite, 
scholarly tradition maintained itself above the popular 
vulgar masses . 84 But the development in the T’ang of a 
new Neo-confucian metaphysics, the secularism of the 
late Sung intellectual, and other historical developments 
eventually resulted in victory for the forces of popular, 
magical ritual, exorcism, burial, and festival. Whatever 
the status of Taoism in the minds of China’s intellectuals 
today, from the second to the sixth centuries, it was a 
favorite topic in literate court circles . 85 

The Meng-wei tradition, for all the difficulties en- 
countered by the scholar attempting to find traces of its 
existence in the writings of early historians, was firmly 
established by the beginning of the third century in the 
area of Han-chung, in Szech’uan. The twenty-four spiri- 
tual bishoprics of Chang Tao-ling, and the twenty-four 
“chapters” of the book revealed by spirits, appear in the 
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earliest Canon as a series or register (Lu) of spirits’ names 
and summons. 86 In order to perform ritual properly, the 
Taoist was required to memorize these spirits’ appearance, 
clothing, secret names, and even the sort of perfume used 
on their apparel. In the performance of public ritual as 
well as in private meditation, the vision was to be formed 
in the mind of the adept with immense care that every 
detail of the garb, countenance, coiffure, and so forth, was 
complete and accurate. The secrets were passed on by 
word of mouth, or kept in the rare written record, lu, the 
register of the spirits. A special rite was used to send forth 
the spirits (ch’u-kuan) and a mandala-like meditation 
preceding it (fa-lu, lighting the incense burner) was per- 
formed at the beginning of all orthodox ritual. 87 The fa-lu 
is found in the earliest Taoist texts, and glosses attribute it 
to the teachings of Chang Tao-ling in Han-chung at the 
end of the Han dynasty. 88 The method of performing the 
fa-lu in the classic orthodox tradition tracing from the 
fourth and fifth centuries is taught by Master Chuang in 
chapter 4 below. Though Meng-wei Taoism was wide- 
spread enough to have influenced Wei Hua-ts’un, the lady 
founder of the Mao Shan Shang-ch’ing order, there are 
very few references to those who practiced it or spread 
its doctrines in the writings of the third to fifth centuries. 
Thus the oldest of the traditions of religious Taoism is the 
least represented in the Confucian annals of early religious 
Taoism, most probably because the literate class did not 
spread its doctrines. 

The second of the great early traditions, the Ling-pao 
texts and scriptures, are also not as well attested in historical 
writings as are the works of the prestigious Shang-ch'ing 
founders. 89 One of the basic texts of the tradition, the 
Ling-pao Five Talismans, was (like the Fa-lu rite mentioned 
above) found in wide use among all early Taoist masters. 
One of the more popular rituals in which the five talismans 
are used, the so-called Su-ch’i, makes use of formulae 
found in the Monthly Commands chapters of the Book 
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of Rites to renew and bless the cosmos. Though Ko 
Hung in his Pao-p’u-tzu mentions the Ling-pao Five 
Talismans as being efficacious charms to carry on the 
person as a defense against evil, he does not mention a 
liturgy such as the Su-ch’i, which uses them for a sort of 
cosmic renewal. Historians do record that Ko Hung’s 
grand nephew Ko Ch’ao-fu multiplied the Ling-pao 
scriptures, forging texts and the like, in order to sell them 
for a profit . 90 It could be surmised that between the time 
of Ko Hung’s writing and the gross profiteering of the 
grandnephew, a liturgy of renewal (the canonical Chiao 
Gold Registers of the Canon) had been created. But 
since Ko Hung does not mention Meng-wei rituals either, 
one must conclude that the eccentric scholar was more 
interested in the formulae of alchemy and macrobiotics 
than the content of liturgies performed for the vulgar 
masses. The very fact that forged copies of Ling-pao 
rituals could be sold supposes a fine market in the fourth 
century for popular liturgy. Lu Hsiu-ching, when com- 
piling the first Canon in the fifth century, was careful 
to edit out the forgeries ofKo Ch’ao-fu , 91 which suggests 
that a detailed Ling-pao liturgy of sorts had been worked 
out by the end of the third century, even though Ko 
Hung does not mention it in his Pao-p'u-tzu. The Ling- 
pao liturgies are among the most detailed sections in the 
present Taoist Canon. Their composition can be con- 
servatively assigned to the fifth century before Lu Hsiu- 
ching compiled the first Canon. 

The third of the great Taoist traditions formulated 
before Lu Hsiu-ching’s Canon is the Mao Shan Shang- 
ch’ing scriptures . 92 Where the historical origins of the 
Meng-wei registers and the Ling-pao scriptures are 
difficult to piece together, the Shang-ch’ing scriptures 
are clearly and accurately described from their fourth- 
century revelation to their sixth-century critical edition 
by the great scholar T’ao Hung-ching. The founding of 
the Shang-ch’ing (Highest Pure) Mao Shan sect is at- 
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tributed to a woman, Wei Hua-ts’un (251-334). 93 She was 
the daughter of a literatus-scholar and the wife of an 
official. In her youth, she was given a classical education 
and was learned in Taoist texts, receiving the ordination 
of a libationer in the Meng-wei tradition. Married at 
twenty-four, she bore two sons, whom she took to the 
south of China to escape the wars of the times. After both 
sons had become officials, Wei Hua-ts’un turned to 
spiritual pursuits. She was visited by a host of immortals, 
who revealed to her the basic scriptures of the Shang- 
ch’ing tradition, including the Yellow Court Canon 94 and 
the Ta-tung Chen-ching. After her death, her eldest son 
passed on her teachings to a young official of the court of 
the eastern Chin dynasty, Yang Hsi. 

In the second year of the Hsing-ning reign (Chin 
Ai-ti, a.d. 364) Yang Hsi began to have nocturnal 
visitations from the spirit of Wei Hua-ts’un, dead some 
thirty years. 95 The visions took place atop Mao Shan 
in Kiangsu province. The noble lady directed that 
two friends of Yang Hsi attend the seances as scribes — 
Hsii Mi, an army official, and his younger relative 
Hsu Hui. First acting as scribes, the two later received 
visions themselves and became Taoist adepts. A host of 
Taoist immortals came with Wei Hua-ts’un and joined 
in dictating the revelations that had originally been 
given to the libationer during her earthly life. It is not 
difficult to understand the need for supernatural authority 
to support the strange new books and methods that Yang 
Hsi had received from Wei Hua-ts’un’s eldest son. The 
nocturnal visions can be taken either as true trance 
possessions, in which Yang-Hsi acted as a medium, or 
as dictations of texts memorized by Yang Hsi and chanted 
during the rituals of meditative alchemy. If it were true 
that the visions of Yang Hsi and his colleagues were 
mediumistic possessions, then the roots of Mao Shan 
would have to be seen as a form of lowly, even heterodox, 
popular religion. 96 The same must be said for the theory 
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that Yang Hsi’s dictations took the form of the planchette 
spirit-writing seance. In such a seance, the demon was 
thought to possess a small chair with a pen attached to 
one leg ; as the scribes hold the possessed chair, the spirit 
was thought to occupy the seat and cause the leg of the 
chair to inscribe characters on a piece of paper or in a box 
of sand held under the moving instrument. 

The very literary style of Yang Hsi’s writings, and the 
excellent penmanship of the two Hsus, seem to argue 
against the medium possession theory. T’ao Hung-ching 
was able to identify the handwriting of Yang and the 
Hsiis a century and a half later by the fine calligraphy 
and the excellent literary composition. The revelations 
of Wei Hua-ts’un must be placed with the orthodox 
classical tradition of Taoist ritual meditation. The appear- 
ance of the spirits, the minute descriptions of their clothes, 
their words, and even the composition of the texts 
already reported by Ko Hung in the Pao-p’u-tzu argue 
for the orthodoxy of Yang Hsi’s visions. The basic 
Huang-t'ing Wai-ching (the appendix to the Yellow Court 
Canon), which now appears as the earlier of Yellow 
Court texts, is in fact directions for elite meditations of 
inner alchemy. The Huang-t’ing Nei-ching, or the new 
revelations of the Yellow Court Canon attributed to Wei 
Hua-ts’un, is in fact a register or Lu naming and describing 
a new list of spirits proper to the Shang-ch’ing sect and 
its ritual meditations. The Mao Shan monastic sect was 
in its beginnings an order founded for and by the highest 
literati class in the courts of the southern kingdoms. The 
Yang and Hsu revelations became the center of interest 
of an elite court society. 97 

News of the revelations atop Mao Shan soon spread 
widely in the kingdoms of south China. The original 
writings of Yang and the two Hsiis were borrowed, 
copied, forged, and stolen by various interests among the 
literate elite families. After a lengthy search for the lost 
documents, T’ao Hung-ching (456-536) was able to 
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piece together from hearsay as well as fragmentary 
documentation the odyssey of the Shang-ch’ing texts. 
A critical edition of the fragments was published in the 
Chen Kao, a work still appearing in the Taoist Canon. 98 
In chapter nineteen of the work, the following almost 
humorous account is recorded of high society’s attitude 
toward the texts and T’ao Hung-ch’ing’s recovery of the 
lost documents. 

After the death of Hsii Hui in 370 and the approaching 
demise of Hsii Mi (376), the written records of Yang 
Hsi’s visions were entrusted to Hsii Mi’s seventeen-year- 
old son, Hsii Huang-min. Since the transmission of 
documents was enough to constitute a Taoist adept, it 
was thought that Hsii Huang-min would follow his 
father and uncle and put into practice the esoteric teachings 
of the new revelations. But Hsii Huang-min proved 
inept as leader and propagator of the new sect. The 
beautiful calligraphy of his father and uncle and Yang 
Hsi, contained in trunks full of written scrolls inherited 
from his father, were soon dispersed throughout the 
kingdoms of south China. Hsii Huang-min, frightened 
by the wars of the time, moved away from Mao Shan 
to a district called Shan in Chekiang province. There 
his grandfather and his uncle Hsii Mai had been highly 
respected public officials. Hsii went to live with two 
pious laymen, Ma Lang and his cousin Ma Han, who had 
been friends of his grandfather. Ma Lang was especially 
delighted that the young Hsii had brought along the 
valuable manuscripts containing the revelations. He took 
charge of the trunks and tried to keep the precious 
contents in good condition. 

The Ma family was soon importuned, however, by 
callers from the literati-official class of the region, who 
came inquiring about the famous documents. Unfor- 
tunately, Hsii Huang-min gave or loaned the scrolls 
indiscriminately to all callers, thus causing great concern 
to the Ma brothers. Some who borrowed the books 
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did not care for them with proper respect and dignity 
and soon died. When he attempted to read one of the 
books, a certain Wang Ch’ing saw fire come down from 
heaven and destroy it." In a gloss of the Chen Kao, T’ao 
Hung-ching relates that the unworthy who received the 
Shang-ch’ing scriptures without proper instructions and 
rites of transmission were punished by the heavens. 
The revelations of Yang and the two Hsus were not meant 
for popular dissemination . 100 

There also came a refined scholar named Wang Ling- 
ch’i to the home ofMa Lang and begged Hsii Huang-min 
to allow him to have copies of the scriptures . 101 Hsii 
refused but Wang Ling-ch’i waited outside Ma Lang’s 
home in the snow until Hsii relented. It must be remem- 
bered that the Ling-pao scriptures, the books of mac- 
robiotic diets and the alchemical formulae for “instant 
longevity” were very popular from the north-south 
period through the Sui into the T’ang dynasty. The 
demand for macrobiotic manuals in particular offered 
a ready fortune for the adept who could produce the 
latest book on Taoist hygiene or Taoist magic. The 
motives of Wang Ling-ch’i were not purely spiritual. 
Taking the prized manuals home, Wang was disappointed 
to discover that the Shang-ch’ing doctrines were lofty 
and difficult to follow. The meditations, the high literary 
style, and the complicated ascesis would not find easy 
acceptance in the ritual-loving world of Ling-pao 
scripture patrons. Wang therefore took note of the 
titles that Wei Hua-ts’un had promised to divulge at a 
later date and forged his own versions of these works, 
announcing that they had been revealed to himself in a 
vision. Hsii Huang-min was completely taken in by the 
forgeries. Ma Lang at first planned to purchase the new 
books of revelations, but in a dream saw a jade bowl fall 
from the heavens and shatter. From this he understood 
that heaven had not after all revealed the new books 
and called off the transaction . 102 
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Hsii Huang-min then left the residence of Ma Lang 
to live with the Tu family in the distant city, Ch’ien-t’ang. 
He left behind the trunks of precious documents, now 
somewhat depleted, with strict orders to Ma Lang that 
no one was to open them or give any more of the 
documents away. Not even if a letter came from Hsii 
Huang-min himself was Ma Lang to open or remove a 
box. A few months later, Hsii Huang-min fell ill and sent 
a letter to Ma Lang asking that the trunks be sent to him 
at the Tu residence. Obedient to the earlier orders, Ma 
refused to let the boxes out of his house. Hsu’s sickness 
worsened, and he died in 429. 103 

The pious Ma Lang, meanwhile, refused to let the 
Shang-ch’ing scriptures be taken out of their protective 
trunks. He appointed two elderly custodians to guard 
the door of the room where the treasures were kept, 
burn incense, and sweep the floor. The fortunes of the Ma 
family increased a hundredfold, because of the care and 
devotion with which he guarded the scriptures. As Ma 
Lang approached old age, he decided to have accurate 
copies of the texts made, lest they be lost to the ravages 
of time. A fine calligrapher and one-time friend of the 
family, Ho Tao-ching, was hired. The temptation of 
the prized texts proved too much for Ho, who sold many 
of the best copies to the public, gave transcriptions to 
his friends and disciples, and even substituted some of 
his own copies for the originals. Ma Lang discovered 
the treachery and was furious. More devastating than 
the thievery was the scandalous conduct of Ho Tao-ching, 
who had given copies of the sacred documents to two of 
his women followers. He was rumored actually to 
practise the vulgar fang-chung sexual techniques, a means 
to longevity specifically forbidden in the revelations of 
Wei Hua-ts’un. Outraged, Ma Lang dismissed the scribe 
and had molten copper poured over the locks of the 
trunks so that they could no longer be opened. 104 

The actions of Ho Tao-ching were ruinous to the pious 
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work ot Ma Lang. Copies of Ho’s manuals reached the 
court and an official named Lou Hui-ming went to the 
Ma household to claim the prized collection. When Ma 
refused to break the seals, Lou memorialized the court 
of Sung Wen-ti and in the year 465 had the trunks brought 
to the capital. On the way, the Shang-ch’ing scriptures 
were once more rifled. Lou Hui-ming opened the trunks 
and removed some of the contents. Thus the depleted 
collection of spiritual revelations finally came to light 
officially, where they were first examined by the court 
Taoists and then, on the recommendation of the emperor, 
turned over to Lu Hsiu-ching, who incorporated them 
in the first Canon and transmitted them to his successor 
Sun Yu-yiieh. 105 

T’ao Hung-ching, who, as Sun Yu-yiieh’s successor 
laboriously collected the scattered documents from the 
literati who had avidly gathered them, noted that a great 
number of those involved in collecting the precious 
manuscripts were themselves Taoists. 106 Thus Lou Hui- 
ming and Shu Chi-chen, men employed by the Sung 
court, were accomplished Taoist masters. Lu Hsiu-ching 
and T’ao Hung-ching himself received imperial patronage. 
By the efforts of scholars like Lu and T’ao, the Taoist 
scriptures were collected, critically edited, and preserved 
as a canon. 

The following scholars were directly involved in the 
transmission of the Shang-ch’ing scriptures: 107 



Wei Hua-ts’un 


(252-334) 


Yang Hsi 


(330-387) 


Hsu Mi 


( 305 - 376 ) 


Hsii Hui 


(died 370) 


Hsu Huang-shih 


(361-429) 


Ma Lang 




Ma Han 




Lu Hsiu-ching 


(died 471) 


Sun Yu-yiieh 




T’ao Hung-ching 


( 456 - 536 ) 
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T’ao Hung-ching was able to piece together the 
original fragments of the Mao Shan revelations by 
identifying the beautiful handwriting of Yang and the 
two Hsus and rejecting the forgeries of Wang Ling-ch’i. 
The fragments were put together in the Chen-kao, a 
scholarly presentation by T’ao the literatus for the elite 
society of the early sixth century. In his Chao-t’ai pavilion 
atop Mao Shan, T’ao Hung-ching lived the life of a 
renowned master. The three-story Chao-t’ai was a 
gathering place where T’ao ruled like a despot from the 
top floor, over a crowd of copyists and disciples on the 
middle floor, who in turn cared for the guest rooms and 
distinguished visitors on the ground floor of the grand 
residence. 

The personality and influence on Taoism of the two 
great masters, Lu Hsiu-ching and T’ao Hung-ching, were 
entirely different. Lu Hsiu-ching was a master of the 
Ling-pao tradition, which he had received through Ko 
Hsiian and Ko Hung. He was also familiar with the 
Meng-wei registers, or the teachings of the three first 
Heavenly Masters, Chang Tao-ling, Chang Heng, and 
Chang Lu. Lu Hsiu-ching was an organizer and a syn- 
thesizer. It is most probable that by his time the liturgies 
of the Ling-pao tradition had been combined with the 
rites of spirit-summoning and spiritual memorials of the 
Meng-wei Heavenly Master tradition into a prototype 
of the chiao. Though Lu Hsiu-ching recognized the value 
of the Mao Shan revelations and accorded them the 
highest place in the canon of the Three Arcana, he came 
to them through the ministries of Sung Wen-ti and not 
by a previous conversion or dedication to the Mao Shan 
scriptures as such . 108 

T’ao Hung-ching, on the other hand, was a perspica- 
cious man. He despised the loud and vulgar Ling-pao 
rites and did not hesitate to discourage their practice on 
Mao Shan . 109 Rightfully, he saw the degrading potential 
of the popularizing tendency in the Taoist movements ; 
the popular rites were beneath the interests of the scholar 
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who was the elite of China’s ruling classes. The Shang- 
ch’ing scriptures, however, were the supreme Taoist 
teachings. T’ao, who had been a Buddhist, ranked the 
Shang-ch’ing revelations beside the Lotus Sutra and the 
Chuang-tzu. They were the Sarvayana (all in one vehicle) ; 
he thought of the three revelations as one doctrine 
revealing the highest of all causes . 110 To preserve itself 
in the religious conflicts of the north-south period, 
Taoism must remain the prerogative of the highest 
social classes. As history soon proved, the emphasis on 
the nonintellectual aspects of Taoism, an emphasis that 
the court preferred to the elite meditations of the scholarly 
hermit, was to result in its rejection by many literati. 

The influence ofT’ao Hung-ching on orthodox classical 
Taoist ritual is still deeply felt today. It was in the first 
chapter of his compilation, Teng-chen Yin-chiieh, that 
T’ao’s opinions had an especially deep effect on future 
masters. More than in the practises of macrobiotic or 
chemical alchemy, T’ao Hung-ching taught as part of 
the Mao Shan tradition that the very act of ritual medita- 
tion, in which the spirits are summoned forth from the 
body and the very center of the microcosm emptied, was 
a workable method for finding immortality and long- 
evity . 111 Thus, by carrying the doctrine of the Yellow 
Court Canon to its conclusion, T’ao put the final touch 
on the formation of the orthodox ritual practice. The 
meditations through which the Taoist purified his body 
and emptied even the spirits of the highest heavens, the 
meditations that prepared the microcosm for the encounter 
with the transcendent Tao — these gave efficacy to ritual 
and direction to the pursuit of immortality. Thus medita- 
tive alchemy was given a visible expression in liturgy, 
and liturgy in turn derived its power from the meditations 
that established the contact of the Taoist with the purest 
powers and forces of the ultimate heavens. The Ling-pao 
rites of the vulgar masses were an empty shell, a chanting 
of verses and ringing of bells. Orthodox ritual was a 
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thing of power and beauty, expressing the very depths 
of the Taoist’s meditations . 112 



4. Great Taoist Masters (of the Sui and T’ang Periods 

a.d. 581-905) 

The teachings of T’ao, though preserved in the orthodox 
monastic rituals of the traditional classic orders, were 
superseded by his successor the tenth master of Mao 
Shan, Wang Yiian-chih. 1 13 This honored master, who 
lived through two complete cycles of sixty years to reach 
an incredible age of more than one hundred and twenty, 
was only eleven when T’ao Hung-ching died. He was 
instructed in Taoism by Tsang Ching, who unfortunately 
chose to train him in the T’ai-p’ing Ching and the popular 
chiao liturgies deriving from the Ling-pao tradition. 
Though he obviously knew the elite meditations of the 
Mao Shan Shang-ching sect, Wang chose to emphasize the 
liturgical tradition. The fame of Wang’s liturgies spread 
throughout the Sui empire, and in 61 1 Wang met Sui 
Yang-ti, the second Sui dynasty emperor, who ordered 
him to perform a Ling-pao Chiao ritual atop the famous 
central peak, Sung Shan. Subsequently an official Taoist 
temple, Yli-ch’ing Hsiian-t’an, was constructed at the 
court in Loyang, and Wang was appointed its Master. 
He lived well into the T’ang period and died finally in 
635, the ninth year of the Chen-kuan reign. 114 

During the lifetime of Wang the emphasis on public 
ritual superseded the elite ritual meditations of T’ao 
Hung-ching. The delight of the court in Wang’s fancy 
Ling-pao rituals of renewal only echoed the popular 
Taoist movements which grew and expanded during 
the T’ang and the Sung. Ling-pao rites were patronized 
by China’s village and urban masses, as well as by the 
nonintellectual imperial court. One can almost see the 
disapproving stares of the Confucian literati, opposing 
both the fascination of the emperors and the enthusiasm 
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ot the people for Taoism’s great dramatic liturgies. The 
development of popular religious expression and the 
patronage of T’ang and Sung emperors contributed to 
Taoism’s intellectual decline. 115 

If the preceding accounts of religious Taoism seem 
overly detailed, one need look no further than the Taoist 
Canon to grasp the importance given to the founding of 
the Mao Shan tradition. Much more attention is given 
to Mao Shan in its intellectual foundations than to the 
other forms of religious Taoist expression. In contrast, 
the summary outline of Taoism which follows is sparse; 
the material is relatively unstudied either in Chinese or 
other sources. The history of Taoism during the T’ang 
dynasty was that of a handful of great Taoist masters and 
a unique doctrinal ecumenism, all of which brought the 
urban and mountain centers together in a sense of camara- 
derie. The three arcana became the common possession 
of all Taoists. The Lu or registers of the various centers 
were shared and incorporated as a part of the Canon. 

Three great masters whose names figure prominently 
in the Canon typify Taoism during the T’ang dynasty. 
The first, discussed here in this chapter, is the twelfth 
Mao Shan master, Szu-ma Ch’eng-chen (646-735), the 
descendant of a noble family. His biography appears 
in the T’ang dynasty official histories as well as in the 
Canon. 116 Six of his works appear in the Ming dynasty 
Taoist Canon, and chapter 924 of The Complete Works 
of the Tang ( Ch’uan Tang-wen ) is dedicated to his 
writings. 117 In that chapter a fine summary of the Shang- 
ch’ing Mao Shan teachings is found, in a discussion of the 
Chuang-tzu and its use in ritual meditation. According 
to Szu-ma Ch’eng-chen, the heart is to be emptied by 
meditation, for only the heart which has been emptied 
can be the dwelling place for the Tao.” 118 The doctrine 
is applied to the Ling-pao scriptures, that is, the exterioriz- 
ing of the spirits performed in Meng-wei and Ling-pao 
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rituals are seen as preparations for uniting the Taoist 
with the Tao of the Wu-wei, that is, “nonact,” or 
“transcendent act.” 

Some of the more startling occurrences in Taoism 
both before and after the T’ang period were the frequent 
and lengthy journeys of the masters. As if the powers of 
spiritual meditation conferred the ability to walk great 
distances with no effort, Szu-ma Ch’eng-chen is seen to 
be master of the central peak, Sung Shan; the southern 
peak, Heng Shan; the great Buddhist-Taoist center, 
Mount T’ien-t’ai in Chekiang; and his own home, 
Wang-shih Shan. He was an expert in Cheng-i orthodox 
Taoism, as well as in Mao Shan and Ling-pao Taoism. 
The two lesser forms of Pole Star magic and Thunder 
Magic were said by later writers to be part of his 
repertoire. 119 The Emperor Hsiian-tsung became a patron 
of Szu-ma Ch’eng-chen ’s Taoist arts and received the 
registers of the three Taoist orders (that is to say, a Taoist 
ordination) in A.D. 721. 120 

The second great Taoist of the T’ang period, whose 
works were ecumenical and to whom texts in the Canon 
are credited, was Chang Wan-fu (active ca. 712). 121 The 
extant writings of Chang Wan-fu show a clear con- 
tinuity between the three original movements of the 
early north-south period and the Taoist unity of the 
T’ang. Volume 990 of the Canon contains a complete 
list of the registers and the times for transmitting them to 
the Taoist novice. 122 Chang, like his predecessors, unites 
all three of the orders — Meng-wei, Ling-pao, and Shang- 
ch’ing — into a single body of revealed doctrine. The 
young Taoist, beginning with the basic twenty-four 
Meng-wei registers, receives the San-huang Wen, the 
Precious Ho-t'u Register, the Chieh precepts and Chang 
documents of the San-tung ( Three Arcana), the Lao-tzu 
Tao-te Ching, the Ling-pao Five Talismans, and the teach- 
ings of the Mao Shan Shang-ch’ing sect. 123 Chang 
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Wan-fu thus presents Taoism of the T’ang dynasty as 
an ecumenical union of monastic centers and great 
masters. 124 

The third great master of the T’ang period was the 
renowned Tu Kuang-t’ing a.d. 842-926). A favorite of 
both emperors and mandarins, Tu Kuang-t’ing is credited 
with having composed or contributed to twenty-eight 
works in the Canon. 125 A collection of his writings for 
the court are contained in the Complete Works of the 
T’ang . 126 As the last great master before the sectarian 
movements of the Sung dynasty, Tu Kuang-t’ing towers 
above his contemporaries and later generations as a 
scholar who commanded a view of the totality of religious 
Taoism. Tu left behind a grand summary of the unified 
system he envisioned in a number of important works in 
the Canon. In the T’ai-shang Cheng-i Yueh-lu Yi ( T’ai - 
shang Ritual for Transmitting the Taoist Registers), the 
orthodox traditional forms of religious meditation and 
ritual are clearly listed: 127 

1. The introductory ritual is given in the first section 
of the chapter. Tu Kuang-t’ing describes the 
classical, orthodox manner of initiating ritual (out- 
lined by Master Chuang in chapter 5 below) — the 
solemn entrance of the Taoist into the sacred temple 
area, the offering of incense, the beginning of the 
meditation, the sounding of the drum, and the 
emptying of the microcosm in preparation for 
union with the Tao (See chapter 5, part 6, below). 

2. The main body of the rite contains the registers of 
the classical orders. Tu Kuang-f mg lists the twenty- 
four registers of the Cheng-i Meng-wei sect, the 
Ho-t’u registers, the Pole Star registers of military 
or exorcistic Taoism, the Liu Chia spirits (chapter 4) 
but does not yet mention the Thunder Magic sects, 
which developed in the Sung dynasty. 128 
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3. The rite closes with the Taoist restoring the spirits 
to their places inside the microcosm, from whence 
they had been sent forth before the meditation of 
union with the Tao. 

In a second work, which follows shortly after the rite 
for transmitting the registers of an orthodox Taoist, 
Tu Kuang-t’ing describes the ritual of the Ho-t’u, the 
magic chart used by Yii the Great to control the floods. 129 
The Ho-t’u ritual differs in one important aspect from 
the earlier Yiieh-Lu liturgy. The rite for transmitting the 
Lu registers was meant for the Taoist priest alone and 
therefore was filled with esoteric meditations and allusions 
to union with the transcendent Tao. The ritual of the 
Ho-t’u, on the other hand, was meant to alleviate the 
sufferings of the common folk of village and countryside. 
Tu Kuang-t’ing begins by enumerating the uses of the 
Ho-t’u ritual. It is to control natural disasters, bring 
thunder and lightning under the Taoist’s control, stop 
warring armies, and the like. The preparation of the 
Taoist altar is splendidly described: lanterns are set up 
representing the four directions, the eight trigrams, and 
the twenty-eight constellations. After the model of the 
Ling-pao Five Talismans, but in a much more complicated 
mandala, the entire cosmos is symbolically represented in 
scrolls, hangings, food offerings, and lanterns. With the 
altar arrayed, the ritual is performed according to the 
classical model outlined in the preceding paragraph and 
described more fully in chapter 5 below. 130 

With Tu Kuang-t’ing, the classical period of Taoist 
ecumenism and unity came to an end. During the follow- 
ing five dynasties and the Sung period, sectarianism and 
reformation threatened the structural unity of religious 
Taoism. But before the Sung dynasty revolution in Taoist 
orders, the seeds of change could be seen in the writings 
of some of the T’ang masters. This brief overview of the 
T’ang must include three of these precursors of change 
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to indicate the direction from which growth was to come. 
Of the three masters, Li Ch’un-feng, an historical per- 
sonage and early T’ang court Taoist, is easily identified in 
the Canon. Wang Tzu-hua and Tsu Shu-yiian, on the 
other hand, are almost legendary figures and their exis- 
tence was hardly mentioned in historical writings before 
later Sung times. The sources of change, however, are 
clearly identifiable in the thunder ritual which was to 
become popular in the Sung period. Both the austere 
Ch’an (Zen) teachings and the tantric Buddhist sects, this 
latter with their colorful rituals, mudras, and mantric 
charms, were taken as the basis for many of the liturgical 
reforms in the Sung dynasty Taoist canon. 131 

Li Ch’un-feng was a Mao Shan Taoist who was active 
at the beginning of the T’ang period, about a.d. 632. 
Two works in the Taoist Canon are attributed to him, 
both of which describe the use of left-handed mudras, 
pseudo-Sanskrit mantras, and thunder magic to control 
and exorcise evil spirits. 132 The magic Pole Star rituals 
are highly developed in Li’s two works, and the para- 
phernalia used. in later Sung dynasty Thunder Magic are 
described in rudimentary form. 133 The style of magic 
described by Li is later developed into a distinct set of 
rituals associated with the Ch’mg-wei Thunder Magic 
sect. 134 Ch’ing-wei thunder magic is an essential part of 
the teachings of Master Chuang, and is described in 
chapter 6 below. 135 

The semi-legendary Wang Tzu-hua was born in 714 and 
died in 789. He resided on Heng Shan, a southern peak in 
Hunan province where he practised meditative ritual and 
allegedly developed a style of thunder rite called Ch’ing- 
ching magic. 136 The rituals of Wang were developed 
under the influence of the great Szu-ma Ch'eng-chen, and 
were supposedly influential throughout southeast China. 
His brand of Thunder Magic is mentioned by famous 
Sung dynasty masters such as Wang Wen-ch’ing and Po 
Yii-ch’an. 137 




